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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An der Crenze der Philosophic Melanchthon — Lavater — David Friedrich 
Strauss. Von Heinrich Maier. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1909. — pp. 
vi, 405. 

As the title indicates, the purpose of this book is to discuss men and subjects 
that dwell on the border line of philosophy. While the three men that are 
brought into this unwonted juxtaposition within the covers of a single volume 
are not Philosophen vom Fach, they are nevertheless of considerable impor- 
tance in the history of thought. In connection with each of the three, but 
particularly in the case of Melanchthon and Lavater, an extended and sug- 
gestive account is given of the intellectual environment in which the fortunes 
of the hero are cast. With considerable detail the author portrays the early 
humanistic leanings of Melanchthon, and then sketches the reaction, par- 
ticularly against Aristotle, which he experienced as a result of Luther's in- 
fluence upon him during his early years at Wittenberg. This reaction is 
followed by a return to the ancients, and by a protracted endeavor to com- 
bine an eclectic philosophy with the theology of the German Reformation. 
In this endeavor Melanchthon moves more and more in the direction of scho- 
lasticism. This appears particularly in his doctrine of law. The lex divina, 
lex natures, and lex humana are in Melanchthon's treatment unmistakably 
derived from a supreme lex sterna, quite in the spirit of Thomas Aquinas; 
and hence the author asserts that Melanchthon's entire doctrine of law is ob- 
tained from the Thomistic theology. On the metaphysical side a similar 
tendency towards scholasticism is discernible, a tendency which undoubtedly 
accelerated the subsequent movement in the direction of formal orthodoxy. 
In Melanchthon's work, consequently, there is much that is dangerous to the 
Weltanschauung which was peculiarly the contribution of the Reformation. 
In extenuation, however, the author points out that the need of harmonizing 
knowledge and faith, though not particularly felt by Luther himself, was 
nevertheless imperative. Moreover, Melanchthon himself was not a phi- 
losopher, as the character of his eclecticism abundantly attests; and since he 
was unequal to the task of reconstructing the current philosophy in a funda- 
mental way, so as to achieve a more harmonious systemization of the new 
attitude introduced by Protestantism, he was obliged to use the tools which 
he found at hand. Melanchthon was a child of his time, and in spite of his 
shortcomings was able to serve his cause fruitfully in fostering solidarity, 
judiciousness, and a sense of continuity with the thinking of the past. 

In Lavater we meet a personage whose claim to consideration as a philos- 
opher is even smaller than that of Melanchthon. As a consistent and per- 
sistent opponent of the Enlightenment, his appeal is not primarily to argument, 
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but to the natural feeling and insight of the uncorrupted spirit. In so far as 
he ventures into the field of philosophy, he relies upon a sensationalistic epis- 
temology combined with the ' principle of faith.' To the philosopher he is of 
interest mainly as a product and representative of the storm and stress period. 
In matters of reflection he is invariably feeble. This appears not only from 
his general conception of knowledge, but also from his inability to establish 
any connections with the philosophy of Kant, from his contrast between the 
' religious sense ' and the ' moral sense,' and from his disquisitions concerning 
physiognomy. While himself a wonderfully keen judge of faces, his attempts 
to put physiognomy and phrenology on a scientific basis are no longer worth 
considering, and were at no time remarkable for a display of analytic ability. 
They take for granted, for example, the existence of 'powers'; and in general 
his speculations, as might be expected, in view of his emotional and mystical 
temperament, are guilty of all manner of extravagances. Yet Lavater, rather 
than Jacobi or Herder, is the philosophical representative of the storm and 
stress movement. This revolutionary epoch, so significant for the philosophy 
and the cultural ideals of the subsequent period, owes much of its inspiration 
to the work on physiognomy and to the general attitude and personality of 
Lavater. 

The discussion of Strauss devotes considerable space, as might be expected, 
to the attempt of the latter to work out Hegel's ideas in the field of religion. 
At the outset Strauss was satisfied to regard philosophy and religion as the 
same in content, though differing in the manner of presentation. Reflection 
finally convinced him, however, that the support given to Christianity by the 
Hegelian philosophy is more apparent than real. While Hegelianism is ob- 
viously inadequate to validate historical Christianity, Strauss was disposed 
to think that the truth contained in Christian myth and dogma might be 
philosophically legitimated. In his earlier work Strauss conceived of myth 
and dogma as the historical form in which the unconscious striving of the 
universal spirit finds expression for philosophical ideas. This religious intel- 
lectualism, however, gradually led him to the condemnation of all myth and 
dogma, since the difference between philosophy and religion in the manner of 
presentation inevitably affects the content of that which is known. And so 
Strauss's attempts at construction in the sphere of religion culminated in de- 
struction and negation. As to the metaphysics of his later years, the inter- 
esting question is raised how Strauss accomplished the transition from Hegel- 
ianism to materialism. The answer to this question, so the author asserts, 
is not so difficult if we notice that Strauss carried his Hegelianism over into 
materialism. The meaning of this apparent paradox, we find, is that Strauss 
was mainly concerned to combat dualism and to affirm the ontological identity 
of mind and matter. For this reason the usual objections to materialism 
made no impression upon him. As he explained in a letter to Zeller, his phi- 
losophy conceives of fundamental reality in such a way that we are enabled to 
understand the nature of both mind and matter. This comment shows clearly 
that his chief interest is in the assertion of a basal identity, and that his ma- 
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terialism is not, at bottom, that of Vogt and Buchner. This also accounts 
for his contention that the dispute between idealism and materialism is merely 
a verbal wrangle, and that the important issue is the issue between monism 
and dualism. 

The book is provided with an appendix of thirty closely printed pages, con- 
taining references and notes. But while it furnishes abundant evidence of 
scholarship and labor, its style is relatively untechnical and is both clear and 
pleasing, and those who are interested in the topics therein discussed will find 

in the work an ample reward for a careful reading. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought Processes. By E. B. 

Titchener. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909. — pp. ix, 318. 

These lectures, delivered at the University of Illinois, in March, 1909, con- 
stitute the author's reply to the critical comment aroused by his lectures at 
Columbia University the preceding year, which were published under the title: 
The Psychology of Feeling and Attention. In that work the writer formulated 
his sensationalistic doctrine of the data of consciousness; in the present, he 
subjects to review the recent literature of the thought processes, with a view 
to the critical estimate of its bearing upon the problem of the existence of 
another than sensational and imaginal elements. 

This literature presents the results of studies which have, in chief part, issued 
from the psychological laboratory. Its method, through inevitable selection, 
has been that of systematically controlled introspection — the Ausfrageex- 
periment. Against this method, which has aroused hostile criticism, the writer 
urges, incidentally, the only valid charge which can be brought against it, 
when he laments that in one series of experiments the observers were not 
allowed complete freedom of association, and says of another that the experi- 
menter got back from his subjects pretty much what he put into their heads. 
There are two essential phases of laboratory work — reaction and introspec- 
tion, the former of which must finally receive introspective interpretation, 
whether from subject or conductor. In the Ausfrageexperiment the latter 
of these phases is made central and exclusive. It seems the only way in which 
the field of thought processes can be approached; and the one danger by which 
the method is beset is that of suggestion, the danger that the reporter shall 
not give a full and unbiased account of his experience, but be determined in 
either the object of his attempts or the form in which his report is cast by 
the expectations or directions of the experimenter. 

The discussion of experimental studies is preceded, in the first two lectures' 
by a general critical review of current conceptions of the elements and criteria 
of the psychical, with a view to establishing the methodological basis of sen- 
sationalism. The writer, at the outset, expresses the belief that differential 
psychology, which brings to light the variations in individual mental consti- 
tution, will do much to allay the perennial controversies of the text-books. 
The creation of a conventional conception, of the mental image for example, 



